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THE SUGAR MAPLE. 


We doubt if we can do the readers of the 
Ploughman a better service in this centen- 
nial year than to give all the facts we can 
in regard to the comparative merits of the 
various kinds of forest trees, and to urge 
them to renewed activity in planting and 
transplanting trees. Whether regarded as 
a permanent improvement or as an invest- 
ment for future profit, the greater cultiva- 
tion of fruit and forest trees is to be com- 
mended, but especially this year, when we 

| ought to take a new departure. How many 

of our descendants will lock upon the 
graceful forms and the grateful shade of 
trees about the place, and tell with pride 
how their fathers or their grandfathers 
planted out those trees in 1876! 

Let us bear this idea in mind and act 
upon it as if it meant business, this very 
spring and before it is too late. Among 

| the great variety of trees from which a se- 
kLetion is to be made, we cannot forget the 
Mr. Sar- 
gent in his valuable paper on Trees, in the 


! 
graceful and useful sugar maple. 
Secretary’s Report just issued from the 
| press, says: The sugar maple (Acer sac- 
charinum,) nowhere becomes a finer tree 
than in the western portions of Massachu- 


| setts ; and when we consider the value of its 


the cultivation of various kinds wood in the arts, and for fuel, the value of 


New 


e certainty of an increasing 


trees in England, we may 
de- 
r all kinds of lumber and the rapid 

ncaused by the multiplied uses of 


| and in the arts of civilization. 


| its sap when converted into sugar, its rapid 
| growth, long life, immunity from the at- 
tacks of insects, and its beauty and fitness 
for street and ornamental planting, it must 
| be acknowledged that no tree deserves more 


Mr. Sargent’s paper, to which | general cultivation in this State. The wood 


alluded in 


various connections, is 


of the sugar maple, which is hard, close 


and gives some interesting statis- | grained and smooth, is largely used in fur - 


the substitution 


, he says, 
ts of the country of coal as fuel, 
ses and for the gen- 

1 spite o! th ncreasing 
other material, both in the 
ngs and various im- 
for ship building, the demand 
e United States has stimula- 
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figures which mark 


redible. 
normous consumers, 
struction of cars and 
pers. “ The Monthly 
f Agriculture ” for 
r, 1569, estimated 
ture of the railroads 


for buildings, repairs 


niture making, cooperage, and in making 
shoe-lasts, for which itis preferred to that 
of any other tree. ‘Two million five hun- 
dred thousand pairs of lasts are consumed 
annually in Massachusetts alone ; and if we 
can judge of the future of this buisness by 
the past history, it will, before many years, 


jconsume all the sugar maple lumber the 
| country can produce. 


For fuel, the wood 
of this tree is generally considered superior 
to that of any other, with the exception of 
the hickory. Mr. Bull estimates its value 
at only 60, hickory being 100, and places 
before it, in heat-giving qualities, no less 
than twenty-two species of North American 
trees and shrubs. 

The destruction of the sugar maple has 


), and that the lo- | been so general in this State, that sugar 
ted States consumed | making, which formerly held an important 


fauuuany. Sup- 


and that the wood is 
a very small es- 


sumption of fuel by 


Place ig arassacuUSCULh seweow yy” , aur- 


‘ing the last thirty years, diminished fully 


one-half, and that, too, in the face of an 
enormously increased natural production, 


represent twenty-five | and of prices which have considerably more 


’ acres, 
| 
there are in the United 


f railroad in operation, 


tracks and si 


this amount to 


fasleeper is seven 


| than doubled during the last forty years. 


There are, especially in the western part 


| of the State, many unproductive pastures, 
}now almost worthless, which would, if con- 


verted into sugar orchards, yield in a few 
years a handsome income. 
In regard to the age at which it is profit- 


les of track consume | able to commence drawing the sap for sugar, 
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authorities differ; but a tree twenty-five 
years old will yield, on an average, ten 
pounds of sugar, and will continue to be 


productive to this extent for fifty or sixty 


years longer. One hundred and sixty trees 
being ellowed to the acre, the sugar crop, 


| for an orchard of that size, would yield, at 


| 
| 


present prices, $273 annually; and it must 


be remembered that, owing to the season 


| 


of the year at which sugar is made, no oper- 
ation of the farm can be carried on with so 
small an outlay for labor. The trees, unin- 
jured by the drawing off the sap, would in- 
crease in value for a hundred years, and at 
any age. find a ready sale, either for fuel or 
|for use in the arts, Its adaptability to all 
soils, except where stagnant water stands. 
the rapidity of its growth, its general thrift- 
iness and undoubted beauty at all seasons 
lof the year, render the sugar maple the 
| most valuable of all the North American 
trees for street and roadside planting, and it 
| should be more generally used instead of 
the American elm, which has been planted 
for this purpose in Massachusette almost to 
the exclusion of other trees, although rarely 
thriving in such dry, dusty situations. 





| THE WILLOW. 

| In this great centennial year everybody 
| who owns land must consider the propriety 
of setting out or cultivating more or less 
trees, either for ornament along the high- 


but now carried on be- ways or about the buildings, and hence it is 
f the State for want of ma- | proper to consider the characteristics and 
100,009 | relative merits of the species of trees that 


are available. 

The willow has been cultivated to some 
extent for many years, chiefly as an orna- 
ment, however, and we doubt if its merits as 
a timber tree are very fully understood or 
appreciated. Mr. Sargent, in his capital 
paper upon Tree Planting in the Report of 
the Secretary of the Mass. State Board of 
Agriculture, just issued says: As timber- 
trees, some of the willows deserve more at- 
tention thanthey have hitherto received in 
this country, for, although the white willow 
(Saliz alba, L.) has for many years been 
planted in Massachusetts for ornamental 
purposes, its economic values have been en- 
It grows rapidly here, 
reaching its largest size and developing its 
best qualities. By the side of the highway, 
leading from Stockbridge to Great Barring- 
ton, in Berkshire County, there isa willow 
which, at four feet from the ground, g'rts 
twenty-one feet eight inches, and which, ac- 
cording to a popular tradition of the neigh- 
borhood, was brought in the form of a riding- 
switch by a person travelling from Connes- 
tieut, and planted where it now stands, in 
the year 1807. According to New England, 
Saliz fragilis, Linn, or as it was more com- 
monly known, Saliz Russelliana, Smith 
(the Duke of Bedford’s willow), produces 
the most valuable timber of any of the 
family, the common white willow coming 
next. I am not aware that the Duke of 
Bedford's willow has ever been introduced 
into this State; but as the two species have 
the same geographical range, and grow 
naturally under precisely similar conditions, 
there is no doubt that it can be successfully 
cultivated in any part of Massachusetts. 

Few trees grow more rapidly than the 
willow, or adapt themselves toa greater 
variety of soil. It has been general in this 
State to select low, undrained situations 
beside streams or stagnant ditches, for 


tirely overlooked. 
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planting this tree, but it is equally suited to 
high, exposed places, and poor soil ; where, 
however, its growth will be naturally less 
rapid. In Europe, the timber of the willow 
Ihave reference to is used for many pur- 
poses. Newlands says it is “sawn into 
boards for flooring, and into scantlings for 
rafters; and in the latter capacity, when 
kept dry and ventilated, it has been known 
to last one hundred years. But the purposes 
more peculiarly its own are such as require 
lightness, pliancy, elasticity and toughness, 
all of which qualities it possesses in an emi- 
nent degree. It also endures long in water, 
and therefore is in request for paddle-wheel 
floats, and for the shrouding of water- 
wheels. It is used in lining carts for con- 
veying stores or other heavy material, as it 
does not splinter, and the same quality 
renders it fit for guard-posts or fenders.’ 
Turners and tray-makers find many uses for 
willow-wood, and it is employed in making 
shoe-lasts, light ladders and the handles of 
light argicultural implements. Its incom- 
bustibility is so great that it is peculiarly 
suited for the flooring of bui!dings intended 
to be fire-proof, and attention has been re- 
cently called to its value for such purposes. 

As willow timber could be produced far 
more cheaply than that of any of our native 
trees, it would soon come into general use 
here for the purposes for which it seems 
perticularly fitted, and for which more val- 
uable woods are now employed. Less than 
one-third of the willow used in the United 
States in basket-making is produced here, 
the remainder being imported from Great 
Britain, France and Belgium, at an annual 
cost of $5,000,000, 

The osier proper, the produet of Saliz 
viminalis, L.and its allies, can be grown 
without trouble in any wet, undrained soil, 
capable of producing little less of value ; but 
the better sorts of basket-willow are only 
occasionally produced with careful cultiva- 
tion on rich, well-drained soil. Under such 
conditions it is a profitable crop, capable of 
netting at least $150 a year to the acre, and 
well worth the attention of our farmers. 
Further experiments, which might be made 
under the auspices of the county societies, 
are, however, required to determine which 
of the many basket-willows is best adapted 
to our climate, and to devise some method 
for protecting this crop against the attacks 
of many insects which have of late years 
seriously interfered with its cultivation in 
varivus parts of the United States. 

The Report js Out.— The Twenty- 
third annual Report of the Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture is now ready 
for distribution, and farmers can obtain a 
copy of their representative or senator in 
the Legislature, or of the Secretary of their 
Farmers’ Club, or the County Agricultural 
Society. The Keports are not sent out of 
the State except by way of exchange. They 
are sent to all agricultural papers that are 
sentto the office of the Secretary to be 
kept on file for the benefit of ihe public. 
The volume is well bound and exceeds 600 
pages. 

JERSEY COWS. 


We are happy to beable to present the 
following statement of the yield of Mr. Sal- 
tonstall’s herd of cows. How many herds 
are there in New England that have done as 
well? Mr. Saltonstall says : 

I hand you statement of yield of my cows 
from Nov. 1, 1874, to Nov. 1, 1875. Sibyl 
is seven-eighths Jersey, through Colonel, 
Countess and Flora, whom you will remem- 
ber as firet rate animals. The other one- 
eighth is Ayrshire, from a very fine cow. 
When 9 years old, Sibyl gave in 12 months, 
13,065 pounds, or 6077 quarts of milk—on 
Until within 
about 3 years, since her teeth became poor, 
we have never been able to give her any 
grain; it would inflame her bag at once. 
Sibyl was 16 years old March 16, 1875. 
She gave for the year 10,035 pounds, or 
4667 quarts of milk—an average of 27 1-2 
pounds, or 12 3-4 quarts for every day of 
the 365. 

Diamond is an imported Jersey, No. 570, 
in the Herd Register, 9 years old, July, 1875. 
She gave for the year, 7420 pounds, or 3451 
quarts of milk—an average of 20 1-3 
pounds, or 9°4-10 quarts for every day of 
the 365. 

Snowdrop is an imported Jersey, No. 569, 
in the Herd Register, 7 years old, October, 
1875. She gave for the year, 9085 pounds, 
or 4225 quarts of milk—an average of 24 
9-10 pounds, or 11 1-2 quarts for every day 
of the 365. 

Thus my 3 cows, carefully, but not highly 
fed, one of them 16 years old, and the other 
two thoroughbred Jerseys, gave me for the 
year a total of 26,540 pounds, or 12,343 
quarts of milk, an average of 72 7.10 
pounds, or 33 8-10 quarts per day. 

Sibyl’s calf, Sibyl 2d, 2 years old, May 
19, 1875, by my imported Jersey bull, 
“ Jack Horner,” No. 514, calved June4. In 
the 10 days from June 23 to July 4, inclu- 
sive, on pasture feed only, she gave 302 1-2 
pounds of milk, but as I was getting more 
milk than I wanted, I sold her. 

We have always weighed Sioyl’s milk 
more or less, though not always so carefully 
as in the years above noted. But I do not 
think her yield in those years was any 
larger than at any other time. If we take 
her yield when 16 years old, as the average 
of the 15 years to March, 1876, that she has 
been giving milk (and this is probably not 
unfair as she has often given much more,) 
we have a total yield of 150,000 pounds, or 
75 tons, or say 70,000 quarts. In this time 
she has dropped 7 bulls and 7 heifer calves, 
and isdue tocalve again in April. Most 
ot her calves have been sold at from $10 at 
a week old, to $150 at 2 years old. 

If to the value of these calves we add 


$3500 for her milk, at the low price of 5 
cents a quart, and consider that she has not 
until a few years been grained at all, and so 
has been cheaply kept, | think I may say, 
she has been a profitable cow, as well as a 
beauty to look at. Very truly yours, 
HENRY SALTONSTALL. 


green food, hay and roots. 





tyr By the annuai report of the Hoosac 
Valley Agricultural Society, it appears that 
the receipts for 1875 were $3852, and the 
expenditures $4602, and the society is worth 
$7568 above the liabilities, calli the fair 

round and building ¢12,500, and has 477 
fife members, of whom 260 are in North 
Adams, and 21 honorary, fourof them living 
in this city. 
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STARTING CORN. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman. 

I think corn a valuable farm crop and 
wish to make it more so by giving it an 
earlier start and protedting it from the grub 
worm. Will you please inform me through 
the columns of the Ploughman how to ac- 
complish my ee. and oblige me, with 
many others. Respectfully yours, 8. 

You can do it on a small scale, for early 
sweet corn for the table, in the method we 
indicated in March on the Farm, that is by 
planting it in inverted sods and putting it 
under glass till it is safe to transplant. Cut 
the sods into squares, so as not to disturb 
the roots in transplanting. Any one can 
easily start thirty or torty hilisin this way 
with only a trifling cost and have this lux- 
ury on the table by the first of July or there- 
abouts. 

On a larger scale for field culture you can 
protect corn from the grub or from the de- 
predations of birds by giving the seed a 
coating of tar, and rolling it in plaster or 
ashes. We have tried this method on a 
considerable scale with perfect success. You 
can soak the seed over night in clear water 
and then immerse in tar water on the morn- 
ing of planting, rolling in ashes for the sake 
of easy handling; or you can simply im- 
merse the seed dry in tar, and roll in lime, 
The tar, of course, 1s to be heated so as to 
render it liquid. This preparation may re- 
tard the germ a little, but it is a sure pro- 
tection against grubs and insects. We do 
not know that there is any other essential 
benefit. 

Perhaps some of the readers of the 
Ploughman have experimented with other 
preparations, and if so, will they please 
state the results forthe benefit of our cor- 
respondent and others who may be glad of 
the information.—| Ep. 


——— 


THE SPAVIN. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Will you please inform me through the 
Ploughman, the name of the Liniment rec 
ommended a few weeks since for a Bone 
Spavin ? Also, what you would do to remove 
the soreness from a Spavin? And if you 
think the Liniment mentioned worthy of a 
trial? By thus doing, you will much oblige 
one of your OLD SUBSCRIBERS, 

Westboro’, March 6th, 1875. 


There are cases undoubtedly, where some 
BAVA Ln dE hd oP FEL OBS BfvAt6 
be permanently cured by liniment, or any 
other treatment. The article you allude to 
is called, we believe, “ Spalding’s Spavin 
Cure,” and is prepared and sold in Vermont, 
but we know of no facts in regard to it, 
other than those stated by our correspon- 
dent, Mr. Towle, in the communication to 
which you refer. If you have a horse suf- 
fering with the disease, why not call upon 
Dr. Thayer, or some competent Veterinary 
Surgeon ?—[Eb. 





FARMER'S INSURANCE. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I think the time has come for farmers to 
insure their buildings free from city risks. 
If some fair way could be found to insure 
neat stock and horses there would be less 
loss in farming. I have used plaster with 
kelp with profit, and a horse to draw the tur- 
nip seed sower. I have used oxen ona pile 
driver, driving down to hard pan in a very 
Few cows are sick that have 
The 


short time. 

sunshine and running water to drink. 

farming is improving:in this town. 
Marshfield, March 6, 1876. Je Ae Ge 


——— 


THE FERTILIZER LAW. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


I thank you for your timely caution of 
Commercial Fertilizers. Wall you be kind 
enough in the next issue of the Ploughman 
to give us an extract of the law regulating 
the thing ? also the manufacturers’ system 
of grading, or analysis, 80 that we may 
know what to buy. And oblige an Essex 
County suuscriber. H. M. H. 

Ballard Vale. 

The leading sections of the Fertilizer Law 


are as follows: 


Sect.1. Every commercial fertiliser offered 
for sale within this Commonwealth shall be ac- 
companied by an anaiysis stating the percentage 
therein of nitrogen, of anbydrous potassium 
oxide, or its equivalent of potassium, in any 
form or combination soluble in distilled water, 
and of phosphoric acid or anhydrous phosphor- 
ic acid in any form or combination soluble in a 
neutral solution of citrate of ammonia at a teme 

erature not exceeding one handred degrees 
Pabrenheit. The percentage of phosphoric ox- 
ide not soluble as above, shall also be stated in 
said analysis, together with the material from 
which it is obtained: provided, that no analysis 
shall be required for packages of fertilizers 
which are soid, offered or exposed for sale at a 
less rate than fifteen dollars per ton, or which 
contain none of the above constituents. A copy 
of the analasis required shall accompany every 
parcel sold, offered or exposed tor sale. 

Sect. 2. Every manufacturer or importer of 
commercia. fertilizers as specified in section one, 
before offering the same for sale in this Com 
monweaith, shall take out a license as a manu- 
facturer or importer and pay into the treasury 
of the Commonwealth fifty dollars annually, as 
a license fee for each kind of fertilizer so offered, 
and sha!! at the same time file with the secre- 
tary of the state board of agriculture a paper 
giving the names of his principal agents, and 
also the name and composition of the tertilizer 
manufactured or imported by him. 

Sect. 3. Any person selling, offering or ex- 
posing for sale any commercia! fertilizer with- 
out the analysis required by the first section of 
this act, or with an analysis stating that said 
tertilizer contains a larger percentage of any one 
or more of the constituents mentioned in said 
section than is contained therein, or for the sale 
of which all the provisions of section two have 
not been complied with, shall forfeit fifty dol- 
lars for the first offence, and one hundred dol- 
lars for each subsequent offence. 


It is made the duty of the State Inspector 
of Fertilizers to analyze one or more speci- 
mens of every kind of commercial fertilizer 
coming within the provisions of this Act, 
that may be offered for sale; and for this 
purpose he is authorized to take from any 
package in the hands of any dealer, samples 
not exceeding one pound in weight. It is 
also made the duty of the Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture to institute pro- 
ceedings against all parties violating this 
Act. 

By chap. 378 of the Acts of 1874, the li- 
cense required by s:ct. 2, is to be issued by 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, as by 
chap. 331 of the Acts of 1870. 

It is expected that parties engaged in 
manufacturing or importing fertilizers, and 
all dealers in them, will promptly comply 
with the legal requirements on their part, 
as in the end the act will undoubtedly inure 
to their benefit, by the increase of public 
confidence in the quality and honesty of the 
articles offered for sale. 





IMPROVED CHESHIRE SOW. 


PROPERTY OF DANIBL GREEN, BELLEVILLE, NEW YORK. a" 62 








Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

In the Ploughman of to-day there is an 
article on “ Kelp as a Fertilizer.” One of 
the statements in that article is that 650 
loads of kelp spread over 12 acres of land, 
covered it six inches thick. Now the num- 
ber of feet of land in 12 acres is a tittle 
over 516,000, and it would require fuily 
1650 cords of kelp to eover it six inches 
deep, or nearly three cords to aload. Now 
if this be so, I shonld like to know what 
kind of a team he used; if not so, I object 
to the statement, as being a little stretched. 

Very truly yours, Ww. L, F. 

Quincy, Mass., March 4, 1876. 


We shouldn’t wonder if Mr. F. is 
right. We published the statement di- 
rectly from our correspondent, Mr. Sand- 
ford. Probably six inches was what ap- 
peared to the eye when first spread and 
lying up loose. ‘Lhose long, fringed and 
curly leaves take up a heap of room you 
know.—[Eb. 





eeewing 1081 lva. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


Reading in the Ploughman, the record of a 
* good cow,” that “ beats the Old Brindle,” 
I would like to know, what “ that piece” 
was seeded with, as I have a piece up, which 
I would like to serve in the same way ? 
Yours truly, L. W. J 
South Wilbraham, March 8th, 1876. 


Will a. s., of Craftsbury, Vt., please 
reply. It is the piece alluded to in the 
Ploughman of March 4th, on which the cow 
that beats “ Old Brindle,” was fed.—[Eb. 





Correspondence, 


WINTER BUTTER. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I have read all articles in the Ploughman 
on winter butter with a great amount of in- 
terest. This is my second winter making 
butter ; last winter I had no trouble, but dur- 
ing the month of January and a part of 
February this season, could not bring my 
butter by churning all day. Twice the 
cream was very bitter after churning three 
hours. I have tried all methods proposed 
in the Ploughman, but found none to suit 
until M. R. T. kindly gave her experience in 
your paper of the 26th of February. By fol- 
lowing her directions, I was rewarded by 
having nice butter after six minutes churn- 
ing. Will some one through the columns 
of the Ploughman inform me if I can keep 
the butter 1 make now in good condition 
until August, and how P L. BE. T. 





HOW I COLOR MY BUTTER. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Every species in nature has a fixed and 
positive character, by which it may be 
known, recognized and depended upon, 
without even attempting to deceive us. 

Throughout the vegetable kingdom we 
see every thing, from the humblest flower 
to the majestic oak, true to its type, in spite 
of its surrounding circumstances or climatic 
influences which may somewhat affect, but 
not destroy its identity, its positiveness. The 
violet, whether it opens its spring beauty in 
Alaska or New England, is of the same 
unchangable colors, in spite of the difference 
of soils upon which it feeds, in spite of the 
difference of atmospheres which it breathes. 

Her vegetable growth is universally cor- 
rect. We see the same unswerving round, 
the same undeviating law in the animal 
kingdom. 

The little insect called the cochineal is 
known by the positiveness of its coloring 
matter, and it never changes; it is always 
the, same. 

The opposite type is seen in the chamele- 
on, which is so positively deficient in its 
color that it reflects that of surrounding ob- 
jects, or, in other words, borrows for the 
time its color from other objects. 
git is through this coloring principle or 
pigment if we may so call it, that I color 
my butter througn my cows, whose coloring 
or pigment is sure to impart a rich color to 
the milk, and consequently reappears in the 
cream and butter. This pigment or color- 
ing capacity may be known in the cows, 
heifers, heifer calves, and in the bulls and 
bull calves; and their consequent usefull- 
ness known and appreciated. 

Their capacity for manufacturing milk 
and artistically coloring the butter, as weli 
as their capacity for successfully transmit- 
ting these qualities to their progeny gives 
them a present and prospective value for the 
breeding of dairy stock. 

To the uninitiated, these indexes may be 
pointed out and positively depended upon. 
They are seen ard recognized by the dark 
color of the inside lining of the mouth, and 
a dark colored tongue, a dark nose, vulva 
and scrotum. In other words the inside 





linings extend to the outside, and give 


character known and recognized as the 
“ black points and solid colors.” This color- 
ing gives tone to all the lining of the inter- 
nal mechinery; even more ; it permeates 
the liquids of the system and gives color to 
the milk and cream, and outside beauty to 
the butter, and rich flavor too. 

I do not wish to be understood that such 
dairy stock as do not possess these dark 
points are deficient in this pigment. I have 
seen many specimens which might be called 
particolored, and which possessed this color- 
ing capacity in a very respectable degree, 
attested to by their very yellow skins, yel- 
low lining to the ear, mahogany hoofs, wax | 
horns, &e. But such may be more depend- | 
ent especially in winter upon such food as | 
will assist in lending color or pigment. In 
conclusion, Mr. Editor, these are no chim-| 
eras or imaginations. They are the observa- 
tions of years spent in practical dairying 
and confirmed by others. In short, nature 
is true in all her departments. “ Truth is | 

Stanstead, P. Q., Feb. 23, 1876, 





| 
NEW USE FOR CHICKEN FEATHERS. | 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
According to statistics, very carefully 
compiled, we throw away yearly a quantity 
of chicken feathers the intrinsic value of | 
which is equal to the money we pay out for | 
cotton. The feathers are prepared to render 
them valuable, in the following manner: 
The operation is to cut the plume portions 
of the feathers from the stem, by means of 
ordinary hand scissors. The former are 
placed in quantities in a coarse bag, which, 
when full, is closed and subjected to a thor- 
ough kneading with the hands. At the end 
of five minutes, the feathers become diseg- 
gregated and felted together, forming a 
down, perfectly homogeneous, and of great 
lightness. It is even lighter than natural 
eider down, because the latter contains the 
ribs of the feathers, which give extra weight. 
The material thus prepared is worth about 
two dollars a pound. About one and one- 
fifth troy ounces of this down can be ob- 
tained from the feathers of an ordinary pul- 
let ; and this, on the above valuation, is 
worth about twenty cents. Through the 
winter, children might collect all the feath- 
ers about a farm, and cut the ribs out as 
above stated. By the spring time a large 
quantity of down would be prepared, which 
could be disposed of to upholsters, or em- 
ployed for domestic uses. Goose feathers 
may be treated ina similar manner, and 
thus two thirds of the product of the bird 
utilized, instead of only about one-fifth as 
is at present the case. The chicken down 
forms a beautiful cloth wken woven. For 
abouta square yard of material,a pound 
and a half of down is required. The fabric 
is almost indestructible, as,in place of fray- 
ing or wearing out at folds, it only seems to 
felt the tighter. It takes dye readily, and 
is thoroughly water-proof. Mason, 
Windham, Feb. 27th., 1876. 











Horticulture, 


Root-Pruning.— Dr. Hull, the well 
known pomologist of Alton, Ill., spoke as 
follows at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
can Pomological Society : 


*“T have seen great revolutions in fruit 
growing, having been a resident of Illinois 
twenty-nine years. At first it was declared 
that no cultivated fruits could be grown in 
the middle and northern parts of the State. 
But I was determined to grow the finest 
fruit or none, and I have succeeded. 1 
commenced root pruning as an experiment 
to produce fruits on rapid growing trees 
that did not bear, not expecting it would do 
to continue it any length of time; but to 
my surprise the trees that were severely 
root-pruned not only bore the most and best 
fruits, but they continued the most healthy, 
and stood the severe winter the best. From 
this fact I studied out the needs of the tree, 
and have found out that all trees and plants 
store up each year a certain amount of food 
for a specific purpose alone. Now we can 
direct the forces of any tree that it will 
store up food for fruit production instead 
of wood production, if we wish, and not in- 
jure the tree thereby. Some trees on fa- 
vorable soil will do this, while other varie- 
ties and other soils tend to wood growth 
production ; in such cases they are so taxed 
to force the sap to the ends of the long 
roots that they have not time after making 
yw to return the sap to the buds 
and form fruit buds. In such cases, if a 
root pruner be used in July, the roots are 
shortened, the sap finds its way to the ends 
of the roots, completes the root-growth, the 
tree then forms fruit buds and ripens up all 
growth before winter sets in, and is thus 
enabled to stand the winter uninjured, and 
you get a crop of fruit from every tree that 
you wish. I have never known this to fail 
when tried in July, and trees of any age 
may be forced to bear fruit if desired ; but a 
judicious system of thinning out all sprouts 
and diseased branches is equally necessary. 
By this system, blight in a great measure is 


INCOME OF TWO GOOD COWS. 
Editor M h ig : 

I send you for insertion in the Plough- 
man, if deemed worthy of a place, the pro- 
duct or income of two good cows for one 
year, commencing Sept. 1, 1874 to Sept. 1, 
1875, kept by Horace H. Jenks, of So. Had- 
ley. Amount of butter made and sold within 
the year was 883 lbs., sold for $268,99, over 
and above the butter and milk used in the 
family. The oldest cow is of Devon breed, 


etis Pl h 





‘and is now eight years old. 


The younger one is her calf, and is now 
four years old, a cross of the Ayrshire. 
Their feed in summer was good pasturing 
without meal. While kept in the barn good 
English hay, each cow per Gay receiving 
from six to eight quarts of wheat bran. 

Yours, RB. GC. Be 


CONDITION OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 


We present from the Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts State Board 
ot Agriculture a general summary of the 
condition of the Massachusetts Agricultu- 
val Raniating 

It isa curious fact, that although the 
weather was bad on most of the days of 
exhibition of the societies, throughout the 
State, and, consequently, unfavorable for a 
large attendance trom the crowds who usu- 
ally flock to the agricultural shows, as a re- 
creation, and who are generally supposed to 
be the reliance of managers for filling their 
treasuries, the total receipts of the societies 
were, in 1875, considerably in excess of 
those for 1874, the aggregate being, for 





| 1875, $149,837,58, while, in the year before, 


they were $132,542 60. 

If we remember that the amount received 
from the State Treasury, in the way of 
bounties, was about the same in both years, 
that the income from the permanent fund 
was greater in 1874 that in 1875, that the 
rectipts for new members and donations 
were also greater in that year, we conc.ude 
that the difference in the aggregate receipts 
must have been, almost entirely, from what 
is known as “gate-money” or admission 
fees. 

The exact difference in figures between 
these fees, allowing for the difference in the 
other items of receipts, is $12,135.35. That 
the societies should, under such unfavorable 
circumstances, have so favorable a showing, 
is, indeed, a matter of congratulation. 

The weather was certainly not the kind 
most likely to have drawn out a “ horse 
crowd,” and this fact furnishes another 
point to those who do not believe that the 
horse-trot is at all requisite to the success 
of the Agricultural Fair. 

The “ premiums offered” were in about 
the same proportion to “ premiums paid,” 
in both years. 

The current expenses cf 1874 were less 
than in 1875 by $13,967.84, but this differ- 
ence is accounted for by the unusually large 
expenditure, by the Worcester North So- 
ciety, of $13,399.61, above the premiums 
and gratuities. 

The total disbursements for the year were 
$144,892.79, or less than the total receipts 
by $4.944.79, while, in 1874, they were less 
than the receipts by $6,533.43. 

The indebtedness of the societies has in- 
creased within the year $23,682.35, but the 
value of the real and personal property be- 
longing to them has increased in a much 
greater ratio, being valued at $749.862.88. 
while, in 1874, its valuation was $546,753,- 
03, a difference of $203,109.85. 

The above facts and figures certainly 
show that our county societies are in a 
flourishing condition, and that they are ju- 
diciously managed. 

Here is a table of figures, comparing the 
financial status of the societies in 1865 and 
1875 :— 
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tr A remedy for the cure of hollow horn, 
or horn-ail, in cattle, is to dissolve a table- 
spoonful of copperas in warm water, and 
mix with the creature’s mess if it is not = 
eating ; if it should be, pour it down. This 
dose will seldom need to be given more 





prevented, and trees are kept heal'hy.” 





than once. It has been my remedy for 
many years in « large dairy. 


Gaorrespondence, 


Written expressly forthe Me Ausetts Pl 


A FARMER'S VACATION, 


BY RB. GOODMAN, ESQ. 


_—— are now a common 
Ye common—commodity in Eu- 
rope, and in fectiin all parts of the globe, 
habitable or otherwise, but travelling far- 
mers are rarer birds, and the results of 
their peregrinations when given to the 
public at home are generally above the ay- 
erage of the ordinary excursus, as they con- 
tain solid information in addition to the 
usual itinerary matter. Arthur Young, the 
the prominent agricultural writer of note in 
his day, (a century or more since) trans- 
ferred to England a good many bucolic ideus 
of moment in his several works on the 
methods of farming in France and else- 
where, and the French government thought 
so highly of -his writings that it had the 
whole translated in French and published 
in twenty volumes, but his example was not 
followed by his countrymen. Lord Bacon 
in his essay on “ Travel,” among the many 
things “to be seen and observed,” did not 
include farms, modes of agriculture, cattle, 
&c., as they were not considered quite a la 
mode for the young men who travelled 
under some tutor or grave servant, and his 
countrymen, and ours too, with rare excep- 
tion have been in the main one-eyed trev- 
ellers who see a great deal of some partic- 
ular class of objects and are blind to all 
others. Of late years a great improve- 
ment in this respect has manifested itself, 
and I need only to call attention to Olm- 
stead’s Walks and Talks of an American 
Farmer, Rey. Henry Coleman’s pleasant 
and valuable narrative of what he saw in 
Great Britain agriculturally, Elihu Bur- 
nett’s “Walk from London to John 
O’Groats,” which is an account of an uctu- 
al pedestrian excursion from one end cf 
England to another, through the best-ag- 
ricultural sections, with appreciative notices 
of the best farms and farmers, stock and 
implements, cost and profits of high farm- 





as new to most Americans as this continent 
to Columbus, and though his own interest 
was mainly an agricultural one, he enters 
fully into the natural beauties, histories and 
peculiarities of the islands and their inhab- 
itants. Old Jersey is to him what New 
Jersey formerly was to the rest of the, Uni- 
ted States, a little world by itself, and aside 
from its peculiar breed of cattle he finds 
lanes and castles, bays and caverns, towns 
and villages, churches and hermitages ; but 
his affections cleave to the home-like little 
farms, few exceeding fifty acres, most of 
them containing from fifteen to twenty, and 
the cows bred thereon. “ It was for the 
sake of its cattle that I made my first visit 
to Jersey as it was for the sake of the rural 
beauty and historical and social interest 
which the first vieit had revealed that I 
made a second and longer one.” And all 
interested in Jersey cattle and charming 
outworks of the world wi.l find a mine de- 
veloped in this “ vacation” of a working 
farmer of surprising richress. If there is 
anything more to be told about the Chan- 
nel Islands and their peculiar customs and 
breeds of cattle, the gleaning must be very 
close, for it would seem’ as if the author 
had left nothing unsaid, and probably we 
are incebted to much of the interesting de- 
tails and the picturesque illustrations of 
inside farm life and outside habiliments, 
including wonder striking head-dresses, to 
the fact that the author was accompanied 
by his wife—as every man should be who 
goes abroad. 

It is a noticable fact that people who 
travel with an object, and men of science, 
and men of literary or professional pur- 
suits, give us the best records even of the 
matters outside their particular calling, and 
always interest us in the accounts of the 
matters they were especially bound to in- 
vestigate. Such men are generally of trained 
minds and view things correctly, and con- 
fine their attention to matters of moment. 
Travels like those of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Sir Charles Lyell and Sir Henry Holland, 
of England, Professor Silliman, and other 
scientific men in this country are fir superi- 
or to the vapid records of those who merely 





ing, und Secretary Flint’s accounts from 
time to time in lectures and reports of what 
he saw and learnt in Deutchland. 

Col. Geo. E. Waring has followed up the 
diversion of Mr. Flint from the becten high- 
ways and given us asthe results of his vaca- 
tion tour a charming work on the agricul- 
gunc-o8 SEctheawdy : . 
the Channel Islands and their respective 


breeds of cattle, interspersed with well nar- 
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sketches of character and descriptions of 
architectural rarities, all illustrated by en- 
gravings from photographs, which are as 
much superior to the ordinary adornments 
of itineraries, as a life portrait of a Short- 
horn cow is to the usual blocks ali of one 
pattern, filled in to suit, with which our agri- 
cultural papers are adorned. A large portion 
of the volume came out as aserial in Scrib- 
ner's Monthly, but as in that shape it reached 
but few farmers, the author has done wise- 
ly in reprinting and adding to and sending 
forth in this comely shape so much matter 
in which we are all interested, and which 
will serve for years as a finger-board to 
those of kindred tastes visiting the same 
regions, for the Dutch who were said by 
Voltaire to have been born before manners 
came in fashion, are slow of change, and if 
their manners are not to the taste of their 
gallic neighbors they are not inconsonant 
with ours. 

Col. Waring is so well known by his 
“ Ogden Farm Papers,” as a practical farmer, 
that it seems hardly worth while to say that 
in addition to his professional pursuits as an 
agricultural engineer, giving his attention 
in connection with these to city and town 
drainage, and his literary work in maga- 
zines &c., he carries on and personally su- 
perintends a large dairy faim in Newport 
stocked with Jerseys and that his butter 
commands deservedly high prices in the mar- 
ket. But in addition to that he has a large 
farm and vegetable garden the products of 
which are remunerative the year round, and 
a pleasant story is told by a summer visitor 
of Newport how passing this garden and 
seeing a man at work there he called out to 
ascertain the price of vegetables, and some 
were handed to him for inspection by the 
individual whom on the same evening he 
was introduced to at his club as Col. War- 
ing—one of ite most popular members. 

With such a guide we cannot fail to enjoy 
the trip through the Netherlands, visiting 
the butter markets, the windmills’ which 
grind like the gods, slowly but surely, in- 
specting the dikes and drainage, all which 
are minutely described and illustrated from 
photographs—then examining into the mi- 
nutie of Dutch farming, its barns, harvest- 
ing and tools, its cheese dairies and marts, 
its curious customs, and its pride, the cow 
stables, where the little windows are cur- 
tained with white muslin, the ceilings and 
partitions of pine g’istening with cleanness, 
the floor covered with white sand swept in 
fantastic figures, and the tables and dress- 
ers adorned with ornaments like an unused 
parlor of an American farmhouse. Our 
friends up in Barre, where adjoining the 
living rooms in many houses are yet visible 
the neat arrangements used in cheese mak- 
ing before the factories came into existence, 
will dwell with delight on the details of the 
Dutch methods, and the illustrations of the 
curd knives and manner of using them ; 
dishing out the whey; drawing the curd, 
&c., the cheese press and shelves and the 
various other utensils common to the busi- 
ness. 

Even the reader who is not agriculturally 
inclined will be charmed with the author’s 
historical sketches and accounts of places 
out of the ordinary American routes, and 
cannot help butenjoy hugely the chapters 
about “ the Bight of La Manche,” and all, 
of whatever tastes, will be satisfied with the 
visit to the Channel Islands, Old Jersey, 
Guernsey and Sark, the accounts of which 
homes of a peculiar people and race of 
cattle are fuller than any heretofore given 
by ancient or modern travellers within our 
ken. 

Col. Waring—as the Secretary of the 
American Jersey cattle Club and a prominent 
breeder of those animals naturally should— 
fairly revels in the charms of these Islands 














dot down their doings and seeings to make 
a book to please the family at home, and 
tor the same reason few works of the kind 
are more instructive than the records of 
what an intelligent farmer sees and learns 
when he goes abroad, and all of us peruse 
| this “ Farmer’s Vacation” of Col. Waring 





= MILK PRODUCERS: AND MILK 
CONTRACTORS, 


At Ayer Junction, Mass. 


The fifth of a series of meetings of the 
Farmers and Milk Producers of New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts was held in Armory 
Hall, Ayer Junction, on Thursday of last 
week. 

The meeting was quite largely attended 
and was presided over by Hon. H. F. French 
of Concord, President of the Association, 
who referred to the many benefits arising 
from the holding of such meetings. 
THE BEST METHOD OF FEEDING MILCH 
cows 
To produce the greater results was then 
taken up, and the discussion occupied the 
greater part of the morning. 
B. F. Hutchinson of Milford, N. H., was 
the first speaker. He gave an interesting 
account of his method of feeding. He fed 
his cows on cut feed after scalding it, the 
feed being given the cows while it was 
warm. Warm water was given the cows 
three times a day after each meal. He 
would feed salt freely on the principle that 
the more salt eaten the more water would 
be required by the cows, and hence more 
milk. By his method of feeding Mr. Hutca- 
inson claimed that there was.a great saving 
in the quantity of fodder, nearly one third, 
and at the same time yielding the same 
quantityjof milk. During the six summer 
months the expense of feeding his stock was 
ten cents per day for each cow, and in the 
winter the cost was seventeen cents per day. 
Each cow produces on an average about nine 
and a half quarts of milk per day, and the 
net income from each per year is $60. The 
cows are the best which can be raised and 
good care is taken of them. 
A. P. Eaton of Auburn fed his cows on 
dry feed twice a day and gave tnem cold 
water once during the twenty-four hours. 
Each cow gave about eight quartsof milk 
per day. 
Messrs. Wilder of Lancaster, Haskell and 
Rounds of Harvard, Everett of Princeton, 
Wetherill of Boston and French of Concord 
gave similar experiences in the production 
of milk, after which an adjournment tock 
place tor dinner. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 
The afternoon session was called to order 
at one o’clock and Hon. H. F. French ad- 
dressed the meeting on behalf of a commit- 
tee appointed by the Executive Board to 
confer with the purchasers of milk in reia- 
tion to the price to be paid for the next six 
months. The Committee were in consulta- 
tion with the contractors 2n the first of the 
present month, and the subject was thor- 
oughly discussed. The proposition, which 
was made by the contractors and adhered 
o, was that milk should be two cents per 
can less than it was one year ago, and in- 
stead of the cheese milk days being four 
days per month for six months, it should be 
twenty-fcur days in six months, consecutive 
days, or distributed as the contractors 
might choose. Mr. French said the Produ- 
cers’ Association had three objects in view 
—to havea voice in fixing the price of 
milk ; to prevent the adulteration of milk, 
and to secure equal rights of transportation 
of milk. 
THE FROFITS OF THE CONTRACTORS. 


The speaker then discussed the methods 
of earrying on the milk business. In Boston 
$3,000,000 are paid annually for milk by 
the consumers, and oge-half of this amount 
went to the contractors. The town of Con- 
cord was cited as an example, producing, as 
it does, about one thousand cars per day for 
the Boston market, On this the contractor 
received six cents per can, or $60 a day for 
doing his business. This would amount to 
$21,900 per year. The contractor pays about 
$8000 per year for his cans, $500 for ice, 
$1000 for labor. After deducting these 
amounts the profit is $12,400 for the year. 
Take the case of Whiting & Sons, honorable 
contractors, of Milton, N. H. They had 
1200 cans per day, on which they had a 
commission of ten cents in summer and 
eleven in winter. At ten cents it would 
amount to $120 per day, or $43,800 per 
year. Their expenses were $12,000 for cans, 
$1800 for ice and labor, which would leave 
$30,000 as commissions to the contractors. 
He wanted to know what this commission 
was for, and argued that it could not be for 
capital as no great amount of capital was 
required : not for cans, as they were usually 
furnished by milkmen; not for loss from 
sour milk, as that was returned to the pro- 
ducer ; not fur surplus milk, as that loss was 
covered by the cheese milk arrangement. 
On investigation it was found that the con- 
tractors were in arrears to the producers. 
That the business was profitable appeared 








